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THE DISPENSATION OF THE LAW. 


History records nothing more memorable than that series of acts 
and wonders which attended the promulgation of the Mosaic Law, 
unless it be the law itself. We propose, in this article, briefly 
to review the great transaction; asking the reader to go along 
with us into the encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness of 
Sinai, — to follow the steps of Moses, as he ascends the mountain 
of the Lord’s manifestation, — to listen whilst he announces to 
the people commandments and statutes from their God, — and then 
to examine cursorily the code promulgated, with the view of form- 
ing a judgment on its general character. This is to take up the 
thread of Hebrew story, where, some months ago, we left it. 

The date of this momentous transaction is commonly fixed at 
about fifteen hundred years before Christ. It was three months 
after the departure from Egypt; months which, in the experience 
of Moses, had been fraught with many perils and discouragements, 
as well as many extraordinary interpositions of Neaven in his 
behalf. He had crossed the Red Sea with the people he was sent 
to redeem from their oppressions, and left his wrathful pursuers 
behind, buried in its waters. He had marched his multitudinous 
company, not without much suffering and great difficulties, over 
the thirsty desert to the other side, and brought them, at length, 
into the broad plain, which stretched away at the base of that 


cluster of mountains known by the common name of “ Sinai.”” 
VOL. X. 37 
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And here it is — in this solitary place, this wilderness without 
inhabitant — that that grand providential fact, —one of the few 
that have formed eras in the world, and been perpetuated in visible 
effects for centuries and ages, — THE DISPENSATION OF THE 
LAW, — occurs. It may be interesting to know how the scene, in 
its present aspects, impresses intelligent observers. A traveller of 
our own country, of the highest reputation in his department,* 
who visited that region a few years ago, describes the peaks of 
the mountains as “ black, rugged, desolate,” but “‘ of indescribable 
grandeur ;’’ “‘ the bold and awful front of Horeb rising perpen- 
dicularly, in frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
feet in height.” Having ascended one of the lofty cliffs, ‘‘ we 
were well rewarded,” he writes, “‘by the prospect that opened 
before us. Our conviction was strengthened that here was the 
spot where the Lord ‘descended in fire,’ and proclaimed the law. 
Here lay the plain where the whole congregation might be assem- 
bled. Here was the mount that could be approached and touched, 
if not forbidden; and here the mountain-brow, where alone the 
lightnings and the thick cloud would be visible, and the thunders 
and the voice of the trump be heard; when the Lord came down 
in the sight of all the people upon mount Sinai.... We gave 
ourselves up to the impressions of the awful scene, and read, with 
a feeling that will never be forgotten, the sublime accéunt of the 
transaction and the commandments there promulgated in the ori- 
ginal words as recorded by the great Hebrew legislator.” 

The circumstances attending the delivery of the law, as related 
in the Scriptures, have been made the ground of much weak 
cavil, and have elicited also not a little acute philosophical criti- 
eism. Those circumstances are of a very extraordinary nature ; 
and whoever approaches the examination of them with a philosophy 
adverse to the idea of miraculous communications of any kind ‘will 
be likely to have his skepticism confirmed. But if, on the con- 
trary, the examiner has been previously led, either by an inborn 
sentiment pointing to a Deity personally active in the concerns 
of men, — by contemplating the fact of the world’s creation, and 
especially of the comparatively recent creation of man,— by re- 
ceiving as true what holy men of a still earlier day are reported to 
have had revealed to them from the Lord, — by tracing a provi- 
dential hand in the peculiar and wonderful fortunes of the imme- 

* Professor Robinson. 
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diate descendants of Abraham, —or by considering the moral 
necessities of the case,— to admit the reasonableness of miraculous 
intervention for special ends of great moment, the result will 
probably be the confirmation of his faith in the truth of the his- 
toric record. 

There are, undoubtedly, many minds — more conversant with 
abstract ideas than the investigation of external facts, accustomed 
wholly to a subjective view of truth—to which the mode of 
promulgating the law, as described in the Scriptures, seems im- 
probable, and is, indeed, repulsive. There is too much outward- 
ness, too much machinery, too much form, to suit them. They 
are not to be reached through the senses and by stage-effect. 
They cannot conceive of God, the Infinite and All-creating, con- 
descending to such methods of revealing his will, — gathering 
around him such gross materialities, in order to convince a small 
portion of mankind that he is actually their Sovereign, and that 
they can be safe and happy only by obedience to his authority. 
The method is too artificial, mechanical, too much after man’s 
way, to harmonize with the grandeur and spirituality of their 
conceptions of the eternal majesty of God. 

But it is to be considered, that the Hebrews, to whom the law 
was given, were not speculative philosophers, — were not a people 
of thought, and high culture, and profound sentiment, and a broad 
and spiritual religion. They were not a people to be impressed 
by abstract ideas. They were unused to any but the lowest views 
of the one God, and had even acquiesced, to a great extent, in 
the debasing forms of Egyptian idolatry. A mode of communi- 
cation, adapted to an advanced stage of intellectual and spiritual 
development, would have been wholly unsuitable to their condition, 
and above their power of appreciation. And the best criterion of 
the propriety of any mode, after all, is its success. Did it accom- 
plish the end designed? Did it impress that rude people with the 
belief that they were under the guidance of Heaven, and that all 
worship was due to Jehovah alone? Did it organize a great 
monotheistic church in the midst of an idolatrous world, and 
preserve in that church, from generation to generation for fifteen 
hundred years, the purest worship and the best morality known, 
in all that period of time, on the face of the earth? This is the 
true test. And there is but one answer. All the testimony 
agrees. The success of the method, viewed with reference to 
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its special objects, was complete. Who, then, shall say it was not 
the right method ? 

Let us now recall and place before us its leading circumstances, 
as detailed by the sacred historian. 

The people are encamped in divisions, according to their tribes, 
on the plain at the foot of the mountain. They are the descen- 
dants of those patriarchs to whom had been given the land of 
Canaan for a possession and a dwelling-place, and who, in the time 
of Joseph, had removed into Egypt, on account of famine in their 
own country, and were there subsequently reduced to bondage. 
In this condition Moses came amongst them, as he alleged, by 
divine appointment, to deliver them from their oppressors, and 
conduct them back to the land of their fathers. He has led them 
thus far on the way, not, as he always declares, by his own ability, 
by his superior conduct as a leader, but by the continual help, 
direction, and oversight of the Almighty. And now it suits the 
purposes of Him whose light he has followed, to promulgate cer- 
tain regulations for the governance, in all future time, of this 
people. And, in order to this, he summons Moses to the top of 
the mountain, there to meet him alone, and to receive from him 
the statutes and ordinances he will have established. Moses 
obeys the summons; and from the cloud that caps the mountain 
he hears a voice directing him, in the first instance, what he shall 
say to the people in order to prepare them for receiving the law 
from heaven. He is to remind them that it is God who has deli- 
vered them from the hand of the Egyptians; having borne them 
as on eagles’ wings. Then he is to make to them a formal pro- 
position in these words: ‘‘ Now, therefore, if ye will obey my 
voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people; for all the earth is mine; and 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 

Observe, this is not the language appropriate to a local or 
national god, of limited powers, such as was then everywhere be- 
lieved in; for he claims all the earth as his. Cinares, also, that 
the promise of being a ‘‘peculiar treasure” and a “holy nation” 
unto him was fulfilled in all the history of this people till the ful- 
ness of time for the introduction of the Christian dispensation ; 
they having been kept a separate nation, distinguished by their 
religion frém all others, and that religion recognizing, as God over 
all, the Being who, as they believed, gave them his law by the 
mouth of his servant Moses. 


% 
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Moses then descends from the mountain, and, having called 
together the elders of the people, makes the above proclamation ; 
and all the people answer and say, ‘‘ All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do.” 

Then is announced a further manifestation, designed to impress 
the people with awe, and to fix in them the conviction that Moses 
is mediator between God and them. For this august manifesta- 
tion, preparation is to be made. Two days are to be spent ina 
solemn preparation; and on the third day they would see sights 
and hear sounds that would make them tremble. A bound is 
commanded to be made around the mountain, over which the Isra- 
elites are forbidden, on pain of death, to pass. No man or beast 
may cross it. It is a holy mountain, and no profane hand or foot 
may touch it. Only Moses at first, and afterwards Aaron with 
him, is permitted to go up. In dreadful expectation they await 
the day. It comes. A thick cloud envelops the mountain. Terri- 
fic lightnings flash through it. Thunders, peal upon peal, make 
the ground quake beneath their feet. The voice as ‘‘ of a trumpet 
exceeding loud ”’ adds to the consternation. The whole mountain 
appears a mass of fire and smoke. And now, in the midst of this 
scene of terror, and in response to the trumpet-call, Moses speaks, 
and is answered by a Voice. Immediately he goes up to the top 
of the mount, but is directed by the Voice at once to return, and, 
having charged the priests and people not to dare ascend the 
mountain, to come back himself, bringing with him Aaron his 
brother. He does so; and then receives that portion of the law 
commonly called the Ten Commandments, which, when he again 
descends, he rehearses to the people. To these commandments 
he adds numerous important statutes. 

Not long afterwards, he is summoned again into the awful 
Presence, and ‘there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of sapphire-stone, and as it were the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness.” This time, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel, are with him. But he is soon separated from them, 
and, with only Joshua his servant, is called up into a higher part 
of the mountain, and there, in communion with God, remains forty 
days and forty nights. During this period, he receives directions, 
specific and minute, for building a tabernacle, and for organizing 
a permanent priesthood and system of sacrifices. Returning, he 
brings with him two tables of stone having the Ten Command- 
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ments written upon them. As he approaches the people, he hears 
the noise of shouting and merriment, and, to his astonishment and 
grief, learns that so soon the people have forgotten their covenant, 
turned away from their God, and are actually dancing around the 
golden image of a calf; imitating the vile idolatry from which they 
had just been redeemed. And he was exceeding wroth, and dashed 
the tables upon the ground, and cast the golden idol into the fire, 
and caused three thousand men to be put to death! And then he 
returns unto the Lord in the mount with these remarkable words 
on his lips: ‘‘ Oh! this people have sinned a great sin, and have 
made them gods of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin ; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.”’ And the Lord said, ‘‘ Whosoever hath sinned against 
me, him will I blot out of my book.’ Again tables of stone are 
inscribed with the holy commandments. Again God appears unto 
Moses in the top of the mountain. To use his own lofty words, 
‘The Lord passed by before me, and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty.” 

These are some of the circumstances which attended the delivery 
of the law. Every one perceives that they are of an impressive 
character, as much so as any thing outward can be. And they 
were important in their effects. Forty years afterwards, Moses, in 
his farewell address to the Israelites, recapitulates them in a man- 
ner which shows that they were still fresh in his memory, and that 
the impression they had made upon him was ineffaceable. How 
could he, at that solemn moment, when he was taking leave of his 
people in anticipation of his own death, pre-announced by a 
heavenly voice, — how could he have spoken of all these things as 
facts and verities, if he knew the contrary, or even entertained 
serious doubts in the case? It would have been impossible. More- 
over, they entered into the history, into the literature, into the 
worship, of the Jews, and became the theme of their national 
songs; and, even so late as the time of the apostles, were held in 
sacred remembrance by the whole family of Israel; no more 
doubt existing in regard to their reality at any period than exists 
now amongst us in respect to the more remarkable historical inci- 
dents in the life of Washington. Indeed, they are blended at this 
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moment with the teligious faith of the whole Jewish, Mahomme- 
dan, and Christian world. 
But now, if it be asked how much of the scene was natural and 
how much preter-natural, we cannot tell. We believe that here 
occurred the fact of a revelation, and that God selected this moun- 
| tainous spot, — of awful grandeur to men who had passed all their 
lives on the plains of Egypt, — and invested himself with the 
natural but terrific drapery of a tempest of thunder and lightning, 
and fire and smoke, in order to impress a solemn dread upon the 
hearts of those who should receive that revelation. And when we 
say that here occurred the fact of a revelation, we mean what is 
usually understood by that term, revelation. Not that Moses, — 
like Solon or Justinian or Napoleon, — from the resources of his 
own mind devised and promulgated a code of laws for his nation, 
as a man of extraordinary talents or genius might do; but that, 
in @ way peculiar, and known only to those thus inspired, he 
received from the Source of all intelligence direct revelations of 
truth and duty; in other words, that law which bears his name. 
We say, in a way peculiar; and that peculiarity, we think, 
consists in this, — that whereas other religious men believe that 
their holiest thoughts and highest wisdom come from God, Moses 
knew it; that is to say, was conscious of God imparting to him, 
ag you are now conscious of reading this page. And-this indicates 
the difference, we apprehend, between talent or genius and inspi- 
ration: the one has not, and the other has, the consciousness of 
receiving from a higher Power what it possesses and imparts. 
One, therefore, speaks in its own name, and the other in that of 
God. Attend to your own mental operations: are you conscious 
of any foreign help in them? Do you ever receive suggestions 
which you can confidently assert come from God directly? Can 
you discriminate between several mental results, and say, ‘‘ These 
are my own, and these are God’s’’? Yow could not answer these 
questions affirmatively. Moses, Jesus, Paul, could. 

But can we believe this of Moses on his authority alone ? 
Not on that alone. It is no slight additional evidence, that.his 
life throughout was consistent with this idea; that this idea was 
universally received by the people of his age, and of all the sub- 
sequent ages of Jewish history; that what he taught and com- 
manded harmonizes so well with it; and that its truth was fully 
recognized by the Saviour. Still, is not some allowance to be made, 
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in judging of his claim to inspiration, for the style of thinking 
and speaking on such subjects peculiar to the oriental mind? 
Did not oriental religion refer directly to divine agen¢y the same 
classes of facts which our colder philésophy attributes to second 
causes? Would it have been a license, incompatible with the 
usual conceptions of the time, for a distinguished lawgiver, like 
Moses, to declare himself as speaking from God, when nothing 
more than a deep and all-hallowing piety constituted the bond 
between his soul and God, and there was, in reality, no conscious 
reception by him of truths and precepts from a superhuman 
source? We cannot, in the space allowed us, discuss this whole 
subject. Undoubtedly, however, this characteristic of the Eastern 
mind is to be taken into account in interpreting the circumstances 
of a preternatural aspect, which attended the delivery of the 
law. It may, perhaps, lead to a modification in some particulars, 
but cannot change altogether their preternatural character, — can- 
not do away the conviction, which so many undeniable facts have 
conspired to fix in the heart of the world, that Moses was con- 
sciously the organ of divine communication, and, by appointment 
of Heaven, the Founder of the Jewish, as was Jesus of the 
Christian, religion. And, whatever else in these old Hebrew 
descriptions — supernatural in its dress — may be explained by 
reference to the peculiar style of oriental thought and speech, the 
GREAT MIRACLE of all, — the character, the wisdom, the influ- 
ence, of Moses, and the effects of his mission, — comes not within 
the range of such a solution. When we think of the profound 
conviction, which never forsook him for a moment, that he was 
acting under the immediate direction of Heaven; when we 
observe the wonderful control he exercised, for forty years, over 
a self-willed multitude of two or three millions ; when we remem- 
ber the glorious conceptions of the Deity which illumined his 
mind, and’ the admirable system of religion — admirable in its 
adaptations and ends — established by him; and when we con- 
sider, on the other hand, the period of time in which he lived, 
the grovelling superstition which prevailed all around him, and 
the universal corruption of morals and manners, we can only 
account for what he was and what he ‘accomplished by admitting 
what he claimed and professed, and what his nation, with entire 
unanimity, has always maintained concerning him, — that he was 
a Prophet instructed and qualified for his office by special inspira- 
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tion of the Holy One. What other mind, always excepting that 
of his final successor in the work of revelation, has so deeply 
impressed itself on all the ages since he lived? What other 
mind so concentrates on itself the reverence and admiration of 
Jew, Mahommedan, and Christian? His religious ideas, many of 
them, are the very staple of Christianity. The jurisprudence 
of the civilized world has borrowed largely, and might well borrow 
more, from him. And his example, as a deliverer of the oppressed 
and a restorer of the degraded, is guide and encouragement, all 
over the earth, to those who are intent on the same beneficent ends. 

In passing now from the circumstances attending the delivery 
of the law to a notice of the law itself, it is proper for us to 
anticipate and remove, if possible, a common objection to it, as a 
divine institution, on the. ground of its manifest imperfections. 
Now, if it were perfect, according to the highest standard we 
know, we maintain that it would be less perfect than it is. You 
do not want for a tribe of savages or a horde of slaves the same 
legislation that is proper and sufficient for a cultivated and free 
community; and he who should propose the same on the ground 
of its being abstractly more perfect would only prove his unfit- 
ness for the office of lawgiver. If you were required to frame a 
system of regulations and plan of studies for a school, you would 
probably have some regard to the ages and present development 
of those who were to be pupils. So, in legislating for a nation, 
reference must be had to its intellectual and moral condition, and 
to the destiny which seems to be marked out for it in the counsels 
of Providence. Viewed in the light of this obvious truth, the 
institution of Moses, taken as a whole, requires no vindication. 
It was adapted to a peculiar people, who, were subjected to a 
peculiar discipline, for a peculiar purpose, and held a peculiar 
relation to the religious development and culture of mankind. It 
was well adapted — nay, we doubt not, perfectly adapted — to 
the ends for which it was established. A garment which is 
perfectly suitable for a laborer at his work might not be exactly 
the thing for a gentleman in the drawing-room. A house that 
would be entirely convenient for a small family of poor immi- 
grants might not be such a dwelling as would be suited to your 
comfort and improved taste. Now, the law was enacted for the 
government of the Jews, and of the Jews only ; a people who, at 
the time it was promulgated, were in a very debased condition, 
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with all the feelings, habits, and vices of an inferior and servile 
caste, and with religious ideas formed under the influences of a 
brutalizing idolatry; and to such a people, having reference to 
their moral advancement, the development of their higher senti- 
ments, and their ultimate preparation to receive another revela- 
lation, we believe it was completely adapted. } 
Having already exceeded our limits, what we have further to 
say on the characteristic merits of the law awaits another oppor- 
tunity. J. W. 


-MRS. HANNAH WILLIAMS. 


Ir is undoubtedly the tendency of bereaved affection to magnify 
the virtues of its object. Interested. motives also do sometimes 
lead to a style of eulogy which is generally felt to be unseemly 
and untruthful; so that epitaphs and obituary notices have come 
to be regarded with distrust. It seems fitting, however, when 
one departs whose beautiful Christian example has spoken loudly 
to all who had the privilege of beholding it, that it should not be 
allowed to pass away unwritten, except on the tablet of. loving 
hearts. Such a one was Mrs. Hannah Williams, of Deerfield, 
Mass., who, at the age of eighty years, was called on Tuesday, 
Aug. 16, from the earthly home which for fifty years she had 
adorned and hallowed, as we believe to that heavenly home, for 
whose spiritual joys her life was a preparation. 

The writer of this sketch, having known her only as the child 
or the very young person knows the woman, till after that period 
of life when with most persons its activity is nearly at an end, 
cannot speak from intimate personal knowledge of any but her 
declining years. There was, however, an agility of the bodily 
frame, and a freshness of spirit, that kept her active, buoyant, 
and young, in much that constitutes the charm of youth, even 
when she had more than numbered the days allotted to man. — 

Left motherless almost in infancy, and early deprived of her 
father, Mrs. Williams, or Miss Barnard as she then was, must in 
her youth have found herself thrown much on her own resources. 
She was engaged in teaching for some part of her maiden life. 
Her marriage was in some respects peculiar; her husband, Mr. 
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Elijah Williams, of Deerfield, a man of sound sense and much 
worth, having been almost entirely deaf for some time before his 
connection with her, and afterwards becoming totally so. Her 
communication with him was by writing, or by the simple motion 
of the lips, without the utterance of sound. Her family cares 
were many and various; her household, as years passed on, con- 
sisting of her own increasing flock of children, and of many 
transient inmates, the aged and the young, some of whom stood 
toward her almost in the relation of her own daughters. The 
active wife, mother, and friend, fearing lest, in the multiplicity of 
her cares and in the constant occupation of her hands, her mental 
culture should be neglected, induced her husband to make the 
experiment, whether or not one, to whom the world had long 
been utterly silent, could so control his voice as to read aloud 
agreeably. He made the attempt with much diffidence, but, after 
a little practice, succeeded so well, that, as his widow lately 
remarked, his manner of reading was as agreeable to her as that 
of any other person. 

Sickness visited the household. She herself at one time seemed 
to stand on the brink of the grave. A little child was removed 
from her arms. In.later years came the summons that took from 
her side the partner of her joys and sorrows. The mother’s heart, 
too, had repeated trials in sending forth sons into the world. 
One of these found a grave in a distant part of our Union. 
Another, the youngest of the flock, lies amid the shades of Mount 
Auburn, haying been suddenly called away when just entering on 
his profession in Boston. These are trials common to the human 
lot; but they are on that account none the less grievous to the 
individual soul. They were met by Mrs. Williams with all the 
tenderness of a woman’s and a mother’s boundless love, but with 
all the calmness of a Christian’s mighty faith. 

' About seventeen years before her departure from among us, 
the fatal disease made its appearance; causing for a length of time 
no suffering, and at first no serious anxiety. As time passed on, 
the indications of its dreadful nature became alarming; and, for 
several of the closing years of her life, she often suffered intense 
agony. It was impossible to realize, when looking on that serene 
face, and listening to that cheerful voice, that she was never free 
from what most persons would call suffering. Her loving heart 
always retained its interest in those around her, in all her friends, 
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and in the welfare of humanity. In her seasons of comparative 
ease, she took her part in many household duties, moving still with 
almost the sprightliness of a young girl. As the circle of her 
actual presence became more and more contracted, she still excited 
a cheering and sanctifying influence on those who brought them- 
selves within its sphere. She was not satisfied with mere sub- 
mission to her Father’s will. She must have cheerfulness; and 
cheerfulness she did maintain as long as her mind remained in 
its full vigor and clearness. Her love for nature was a source 
of deep and pure enjoyment. ‘This is a beautiful world,” she 
would often say; and once lately added, ‘‘ One would think that 
eighty years might be long enough to live in it.” With all her 
bright views of the heavenly blessedness, with all her yearnings 
for the dear ones whom she hoped there to meet again, with all 
her physical suffering, she still looked most kindly and cheerfully 
on the present world. The home where she had passed her whole 
married and widowed life was very dear to her. Her heart was 
keenly alive to the attentions of friends, and her gratitude was 
often excited by little tokens of their regard; for her character 
and situation called forth general sympathy. She was respected 
by all, and truly loved and honored by those who were: admitted 
to an intimacy with her. Watched over in the privacy of the 
home-circle with a devoted love, that would have sacrificed life 
itself in alleviating the pains of the beloved sufferer, she was per- 
mitted at last peacefully to depart, surrounded by all her remain- 
ing children. The “‘rich world unseen’ has become richer by 
her passage through the vail. To those who have been accus- 
tomed to see her benign countenance beaming on them there, that 
old family mansion is hallowed by the memory of her virtues, 
and seems ‘quite on the verge of heaven.” M. W. 


Sept. 4, 1853. 





LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 
No. I. 


Tue Recoverep Sons. 


CatMLy take what ill betideth ; 
Patience wins the crown at length: 
Rich repayment him abideth 
Who endures in quiet strength. 
Brave the tamer of the lion; 
Brave whom conquered kingdoms praise ; 
Bravest he who rules his passions, 
Who his own impatience sways. 


Placidus, the brave and holy, 
Rich in fame of warlike toil, 
Was the refuge of the lowly, 
From the oppressor snatched his spoil. 
As the Gothic foe he conquered, 
* And the Roman throne upheld, 
So from those in grief who languished 
His firm hand their woes dispelled. 


But, by evil tongues surrounded, 
Struck by poverty and wrong, 

** Let us,” said he, calm thoigh wounded, 
“Silent leave the envious throng.” 

“* Forth,” exclaimed his noble consort, 
“‘ Industry shall yield us bread ; 

Forth with us, our good, brave children, 
In your father’s footsteps tread.” 


Forth they went; but in the forest, 
By a robber-band assailed, 
Scattered, — of all ills the sorest, — 
Trace of wife and children failed. 
Long the hero vainly sought them. 
“ Placidus!” a voice divine 
Whispered to his lofty bosom, 
‘* Patience! they shall yet be thine!” 
VoL. X. y 38 
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By:a cot he sat dejected : 

‘“* Enter,” said the peasant old; 
“Thou by fortune’s storms afflicted, 
Courage! In thy faith be bold! 

Providence in love correcteth ; 
Where it took, it will repay: 
Who the appointed time abideth, 

Beareth victory away.” 


Toiling now in lowly station, 
Gardener to the peasant kind, 
Bitter fruit of resignation 
Reared he im his secret mind. 
Known to none his former greatness. 
‘“‘ Placidus!” a voice divine 
Whispered to his tortured bosom, 
‘* Patience ! they shall yet be thine!” 


Years had hushed the voice of slander, 
When arose a furious war. 

‘“*Placidus, my great commander, 
Where is he? seek near and far,”’ 

Cried the Emperor to his courtiers ; 
For the trial time was spent, 

And the appointed hour was hasting 
To its full accomplishment. 


Two, of many once attending 
When he sat in loftiest place, 
Saw him o’er his labor bending, 
Knew the scar upon his face ; — 
This, that only now the hero, 
From the laurels he had won, 
From the marks of honor given, 
From his treasures, called his own. 


He is summoned. With hosannas 
Greet the host his well-known name ; 
Terror goes before his banners, 
With him victory and fame. 
Calm the palm-branch he receiveth, 
Honoring with the laurel crown 
Those in battle found the bravest, 
Sharers of his own renown. 
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Speedily the war is ended ; 
Comes the dance of victory. 
By two valiant sons attended, 
Lo! a mother at his knee! 
“‘ Father, here receive thy children; 
Leader, here thy gallant sons: 
It is I, thy wife Eugenia, 
Bring thee these beloved ones! 


** As a lioness defending 
Those she loves, I faced the foe; 
From their grasp my children rending, 
Reared them in a-cottage low. 
Come and see it! Thee, my husband, 
Thought I never more to see; 
But my children still were left me, 
-And I trained them worthy thee. 


**On the land this war was breaking; 
Echoed far and wide thy name ; 

I, as from a trance awaking, 
Sent my children forth to fame. 

‘Go and earn yourselves a father ; 
Fight unknown beneath his eye ; 


Prove yourselves in soul his children, 
And God give you victory !’ 


“‘Lo! they bear the crowns thou gavest, 
Glory’s meed to them and thee ; 
Numbered thus among thy bravest 
When unknown, thine offspring see! 
Not as sons of thine rewarded, 
Father, greet thy gallant sons ! 
And ’tis I, thy wife Eugenia, 
Bring thee these beloved ones!” 


What God sends be calmly taken ; 
Firmly bear misfortune’s wrongs : 
Placidus, of faith unshaken, 
Liveth yet in holy songs. 
In memorial of his blessings, 
Christian-like he changed his name ; 
And the church, in St. Eustathius, 
Owns the patient hero’s fame. 
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FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE-BOOK, 
/ 


Ir is well for the world, undoubtedly, that each pastor’s experience 
should be kept, as a general thing, among the sacred treasures of 
his own breast. But there are cases not only tender and touch- 
ing in themselves, but altogether profitable to the wise, and 
eminently suggestive to the thoughtful. Here and there a trial is 
so sublimely borne, a temptation so bravely withstood, a trust so 
chivalrously discharged, that the world ought to know the whole 
story by heart. What is now to be told, however, has a sadder 
lesson. Across the sands of twelve years it points its wasted 
finger ; over all other casualties, even those which the chaplain- 
ship of a prison has opened, its solemn dirge breathes fresh as 
at first. There really seems no “laying of this ghost.” Nor 
should the tragedy be forgotten, while all our great cities are 
freezing into an isolated selfishness, which must multiply just 
such suffering, and make the fate of these loving sisters that of 
multitudes of their sex. Nay, I niay even hope that this faithful 
narrative will fall into the hands of some who will not allow their 
less fortunate friends to be forgotten; who will do all that can be 
modestly done, all that would not give offence, and wound instead 
of healing, to prevent misery like that which I am to describe. 
With the abundance that Providence is pouring upon every Ame- 
rican community, with the ease of intercourse which it is hoped 
will long distinguish American society, there surely is no excuse 
for any true heart’s breaking under pressure of poverty alone. 
There are always so many who would rather go with half a meal 
than have a worthy person in the same community perish for 
lack of food, there are so many hospitable doors which would 
spring instantly open to welcome one rather than consign him to 
the narrow vault, that pointing out the danger may be sufficient 
to prevent its recurrence. At any rate, as the thought has 
startled me again and again, that such a bitter cup may now be 
held up to some loved lip by the cold hand of neglect, I have 
earnestly desired to arouse the public to look around them, draw 
closer the ties of neighborhood, investigate cases of genteel want, 
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and forget none because they may be out of sight. Much of the 
aid given, especially at street-doors, to loud-mouthed beggary, 
only multiplies misery : it fosters indolence, destroys self-respect, 
engenders a spirit of reliance upon the artfully-invented tale of 
distress, and occasionally prompts to petty thievery. But there 
is a far higher appeal, that which never “cries aloud in the 
streets,”’ which never exhibits itself before selfish opulence, which 
must be sought out to be found; which tasks to the utmost our in- 
genuity, assiduity, sympathy, hopefulness, but which rewards them 
with the noblest joy of earth, and I doubt not the highest crown 
in heaven. I am, however, losing time in these general thoughts, 
which my narrative suggests far better than any preface. 

One of the first preachers in the United States had commended 
to me, in a letter full of feeling, a lady-member of his church, 
desirous of obtaining farther employment as a teacher of French 
and music. The very fact of the note showed, that, for some 
reason, her talents were not in demand, because he was the pastor 
of a large and wealthy congregation ; I of one rather out of town, 
young, and comparatively poor of course. If his city-throng 
could do nothing for the benefit of one of their own members, and 
at the request of a man whose word was almost law, my stranger- 
society were not likely to render much aid, and for one not 
resident among them or worshipping with them. Of course, 
I failed. Many visits made in her behalf resulted in nothing, 
hardly an expression of good-will: some people seemed to think 
that it was good manners to be rude to me, as if I was speculating 
in a poor woman’s half-paid labor; and those who wanted musical 
instruction scouted the idea of a female teacher, who is so much 
more patient with the young; and those who required French 
lessons would not accept them from one who left Paris so long 
ago, and who knew the delicacies of our own tongue as well as the 
refinements of the other language in its classical authors. So 
that, I need not say, I failed to be of any great service to her, 
other than freely loav:ag my library, and always welcoming her 
visits with that interest which her perfectly lady-like manners 
continually deepened. And the frequent remark of my family 
was, that no person of more graceful address or sweeter spirit 
crossed our threshold. 

There was a double romance about her. The family history 
had been’somewhat singular. An English officer had persuaded 
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a Spanish nun to elope with him, and become his bride. She 
must have been fair, I judged from the attractions .of this lady, 
now in the faded leaf of her virginity; and graceful, I could not 
doubt, as manners are so often inherited. The parents came to 
this country together, and died not very far apart, leaving no 
property at all, except the careful, judicious, and elegant education 
~ they had bestowed upon these two loving sisters. At once, they 
undertook their own maintenance, and, while health lasted, served 
as governesses in different families in Massachusetts and New 
York. Then came the second act in their life-drama. The 
younger sister’s health gave way: she was too feeble to endure 
the exhaustion of constant teaching, and, as her health became 
more and more affected, she could not. bear to be parted from 
Louisa, the only being she loved upon earth. It became almost 
necessary that the elder sister should surrender her comfortable 
birth, as a sort of adopted daughter in a family of wealth, where 
she superintended the education of a few children who loved her 
dearly, and give herself up to nurse and soothe and cheer and 
labor for her slowly-sinking Mary. 

This she did, not only without a murmur, but as a privilege. 
It obliged her to live at a distance from all friends, where lodging 
was cheap, though those friends ought to have looked in upon her 
there, and not permit her to suffer and die by herself. It com- 
pelled her to walk four miles each way to her music-lessons, for 
she thought even an omnibus an expense which she could not 
spare; and such was her habit even in bad weather. The least 
food that she could live by was all that she would permit herself 
to take; and no recreation did she even think of, while every 
moment’s needless absence from the lonely invalid made her 
unhappy. Her highest joy was to procure little comforts for that 
being for whom she professed to live, and with whom she desired 
to die. But the sick one never imagined that these luxuries were 
draining away, drop by drop, her sister’s life: they would have 
been poison to her, had she suspected that her sister was starving 
herself to procure them; and must have been thrown on the 
ground in horror, as David did with the water brought him at 
such peril from Bethlehem. 

I: never knew precisely how long things went on so. The 
family of whom they had rooms were harsh and unfeeling, and 
probably supposed that these uncomplaining females might have 
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washed, ironed, and done sewing, as well as themselves. They 
_ never bestowed a single favor of any kind upon them, or lightened 
the weekly demand of rent by a gracious manner, or made the 
slightest endeavor to obtain relief from a pressure of want which 
at last became perfectly known to themselves. They seem to have 
felt a very vulgar pride, that those who were above them in man- 
ners, education, refinement, should be put beneath’ their own 
narrow circumstances by this unsparing leveller, necessity. At 
any rate, there was no humanity about them, no effort to avert 
the approaching tragedy, and no regret or penitence when it took 
place. 
I had never visited them: they had not solicited calls, and the 
distance was too great to go for no definite object, at a season 
when those clergymen who remain at their posts in New York 
are hardly enough to decently bury the dead. At last, as the 
summer closed, and we were wondering why we had been favored 
with no visit for so long a time, a highly respected merchant 
called upon me one forenoon, with an urgent request from Louisa 
that I would gratify her by attending her sister’s funeral. The 
death of a hopeless invalid, whose life is only a shadow, and whose 
every breath is a burden, I am not accustomed to deplore: in this 
case I felt, too, that though we feel a great deal more the depart- 
ure of one who has been an object of anxious effort for a long 
time, and the long-sick child is unspeakably more missed than 
one snatched away in the midst of health, yet a feeble, solitary 
woman was relieved of a very heavy burden. I went to the 
house in more cheerfulness than usual, expecting to see the sor- 
row of bereavement, but trusting to breathe upon it the spirit of 
consolation. Judge of my consternation, when I heard from the 
confused company of friends at the house, that Louisa herself had 
just closed her eyes upon earth; that, though her hands were 
still warm, and her face wore at least its usual color, her spirit 
had fled beyond our call. We were all of one mind, that it was 
not well to go on with the services then; that possibly the elder 
sister, who had just before paid for her sister’s “lying out” with 
her own hands, might have only swooned; and that those who 
had been so lovely in their lives should not be divided by us now, 
— if Providence was indeed answering the desire they had a 
thousand times expressed of winging their way to,, ; better world 
together. 
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After a season of prayer, in which all seemed to unite with 
peculiar fervor, we departed to meet again the following afternoon. 
Then, after suitable services, the mutually devoted sisters were 
borne forth together, side by side, with as solemnized a company 
of mourners as ever followed the dead. For the terrible revela- 
tion burst upon us at last: the physician declared that nourishing 
food would have saved one, if not both, of these valuable lives; 
that, when he urged it upon Louisa to procure better food for 
herself, her reply was that she had not enough to take care of 
Mary’s wants and her own; and that it was no matter about her- 
self, — she did not want to live when she had no sister to watch 
over and do for. 

And so concealment, “‘like a worm in the bud,” ate away the 
very marrow of their life; and the years that might have glad- 
dened society, elevated the young, and shed the influence of a 
purifying example around, were exchanged for a few months of 
lonely wasting, of miserable famine, and perhaps biting agony. 
Many of their friends in this vicinity, as well as in New York, 
would have been thankful to have shared their abundance with 
the gentle sisters. One gentleman actually came with his car- 
riage, not an hour after the last sister had fallen asleep, to take 
her to his own house, and make her welcome there as long as 
she lived. But the excessive reserve on Louisa’s part, the heart- 
less silence of the people around her, and the false delicacy of her 
friends about inquiring into her condition, compelled them to 
lavish on her marble monument the means that would have made 
her days deservedly blessed, cheered the hearts of those who 
applied their prosperity to such noble ends, and shed upon the 
atmosphere of society the precious fragrance of Christian bene- 
volence. 2 F. W. 8. 
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RELIGIOUS CULTURE OF THE YOUNG. 


Do those to whom the guidance of the young. is entrusted give 
sufficient time, thought, and effort to their spiritual natures? 
Do they as generously and faithfully provide for the necessities 
of the soul as for those-of the body? What willing sacrifices of 
comfort and strength are made for the latter, how many troubled 
thoughts bestowed upon it, while the former remains in compara- 
tive neglect, seemingly unthought of and uncared for! We 
educate children as mortal rather than immortal beings. Our 
wills are more resolute, our purposes more earnest, and we engage 
with greater energy and interest in our preparation for the limited 
life of the body than the never-ending life of the spirit. Why is 
it so, when we acknowledge, as most persons do who give any 
serious thoughts to the subject, the vast superiority of the spirit- 
ual over the natural body’? This mere acknowledgment is not 
sufficient: we must scrupulously see to it that the principal por- 
tion of our time is not devoted to worldly pleasures and pursuits. 
Christ says, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added unto you ; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
ye have need of them.” These, his instructions, let us, by example 
and precept, zealously enforce upon the young, that they may be 
led to the secure fold of the great and good Shepherd. Their 
physical natures must be provided for, and carefully protected 
from disease and death; but, while we perform these duties, let 
us not forget that there are others of far greater importance. 

Our thoughts have been led more directly to this subject by 
the publication of a little book of devotions, prepared expressly 
for children, entitled ‘‘ Child’s Matins and Vespers.” Similar 
works have been provided for adults, but none before, to our 
knowledge, simple enough for the young. We sincerely thank 
the author for thus blessing the public with her private teach- 
ings, and gratefully welcome them as valuable aids in religious 
instruction. But, excellent as this little work is, will it not, 
without the parents’ hearty co-operation, fail to interest and benefit 
those for whom it was intended? We are not released from duty 
when the book has been procured for children, or recommended 
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to them merely. This is but a preliminary step, leading to 
higher and more important ones. There must be earnest stri- 
vings to engage interest in, and attention to, these morning and 
evening devotions; gentle encouragement to perseverance by 
inculeating the importance of early forming the habit of setting 
apart, as sacred, some portion of each day for communion with 
God, our Father and Friend. 

We cannot expect children to persevere, without our constant 
encouragement and ardent sympathy. We depend greatly upon 
incitement from those farther advanced in the Christian life than 
ourselves, those who have been strengthened by Christ’s inspiring 
words and holy example; and why should not children? Let 
parents or friends give their own heart and soul to this sacred 
duty of cultivating the religious nature of childhood, and not trust 
to those unprepared for it, or unmindful of its importance. By 
personal effort only can they expect to gain good and abiding 
influences. R. 


“ ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS?” 


UnpbeER the shadeless trees of heaven, : 
My mother waits for me ; 

God to my heart a pledge hath given, — 
Her face I soon shall see. 


While through the dark I feel my way, 
By phantom shapes beguiled, 

Could glories of immortal day 
Make her forget her child ? 


The hands that led my childish feet 
Now guide my wayward will ; 

Her voice, that in mine ear was sweet, — 
Muther, I hear it still! 


When to thine arms a child was given, 
What joy like that on earth ? 

Our Father keeps for us in heaven 
A joyous second birth! 








' THE JESUITS IN PARAGUAY. 
(Concluded.) 


THE first labors of the good fathers, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Reduction of Loretto, were among the Guaranis, 
whose country, lying between the Parana and the Uraguay, had 
been visited ten years before by Ortega and Fields, two famous 
missionaries. ‘The Jesuits selected this nation, it is said, because 
they were of a more tractable disposition than the other tribes. 
Yet the condition of the Guaranis, before their conversion, was 
sufficiently barbarous. One can hardly imagine any thing more 
horrid and disgusting than their way of life was. It would be 
doing the beasts an injustice to compare them with these savages, 
if the accounts which we have of them are true. They were can- 
nibals; they destroyed their own offspring; they were addicted 
to drunkenness and the grossest vices. There were scarcely 
any traces of religion among them, though they believed in a 
God, — a belief instinctive in the human mind. Some of them 
paid the homage of their rude worship to an evil spirit, supposed 
by the Catholics to be the devil, that they might propitiate him, 
and escape his wrath. They were, indeed, extremely superstitious, 
and paid great respect to a class of jugglers among them, who 
professed to perform miraculous cures and other wonders. These 
men gave the missionaries much trouble. The government of the 
Guaranis was as rude as their theology. ‘Their rulers were 
Caciques; they possessed a kind of absolute authority, and were 
said by the Spaniards to be even more stupid than their subjects. 
For, to the long list of Guarani faults, it must be added that they 
were supremely indolent, and stupid almost beyond belief. 

This description may seem exaggerated, but it agrees with the 
statements of the principal writers on the subject.* Nor was 
the character of the people the only obstacle against which the 
faithful missionaries were obliged to contend. Difficulties arising 
from the nature of the country met them at every step, one 
instance of which I will give as a sample of the rest. 

It happened that Father Ortega, who preached among the 
Guaranis in 1599 and afterwards, was crossing a large peninsula, 

* See Charlevoix, Muratori, Azara, Southey, &c. 
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formed by the junction of two rivers. Here he was overtaken by 
one of those inundations which I have spoken of as so frequent in 
Paraguay ; but, supposing it would soon subside, he continued on 
his way, wading up to his knees in water. But the flood still 
rising, and reaching his waist at last, he, with his Indian com- 
panions, was forced to take refuge in the trees which grew in the 
inundated plain. Here he passed several days and nights, sur- 
rounded by the swelling waters of the flood, and by various wild 
beasts and serpents whom the water had driven from their homes. 
One enormous serpent climbed upon a branch close by Father 
Ortega, and might have destroyed the good priest, had not the 
bough fortunately broken with his weight, and precipitated the 
reptile into the water. When the Father had been some days in 
this situation, he found that there were some unbaptized Indians 
on another tree, not very far from him, who were at the point of 
death from exhaustion. He clambered down, swam to them, and, 
as they dropped from the branches through sheer weakness, he 
received them in his arms, and baptized them, when they immedi- 
ately expired. Not long after this, help was brought to the afflict- 
ed missionary, and he proceeded on his journey. But all the rest 
of his life he suffered from a wound received in this adventure by 
means of a huge thorn, which pierced quite through his thigh. , 
Incidents of this kind were doubtless rare, yet we can hardly 
estimate the physical difficulties which these missionaries had to 
encounter. They travelled for the most part alone, or only with 
Indians for companions, on foot, through a country covered with 
forests, and infested with reptiles and wild beasts. Wherever 
they could find an audience, they stopped, and began preaching 
to the savages, and almost always with great success. After we 


_ have made allowance for all the causes which assisted them in their 


work of conversion, — such as fear of the neighboring tribes, 
. hatred of the Spanish rule, and love for the Jesuits, who had 
always favored them, — we may well be astonished at their per- 
suasive eloquence. Indeed, we are tempted to believe in the 
special intervention of Providence which Father Charlevoix claims 
for them, when we see that in twenty years they had colonized 
thirteen Reductions, containing upwards of fifty thousand neo- 
phytes, as they term their new converts. 

But, apart from the blessing which God always bestows on all 
who labor faithfully for the good of man, we may attribute this 
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success to their thorough knowledge of human nature, and to the 
spirit of love in which they pursued their mission. The Jesuit 
had made mankind his peculiar study, and it was his boast that 
he could adapt himself to all classes and situations of men. He 
was no recluse, shutting himself out from that world in which he 
had vowed to devote himself to the service of God and the church : 
he made it his aim to understand man as he really was. He did 
not refuse to sympathize with the sorrow and sin which he encoun- 
tered, well knowing that no power is so great as that which we 
exert by sympathy. ‘To this general fitness was added, in the 
cease of the Paraguay Jesuits, the lofty and sincere devotion with 
which they carried on their enterprise. No contrast could be 
more striking than that between the indolent, avaricious Spaniard, 
— enslaving the Indians as if they were oxen, and abusing them 
with every excess of unbridled cruelty, — and the mild Jesuit, 
treating them as if they were his children, laboring for them with 
an unceasing activity and no trace of selfishness, and even dying 
for them when the occasion demanded it. Frequent aspersions 
have been thrown upon the motives and conduct of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay; but they have never gained credit among reasonable 
men. ‘The stories of their immense wealth, of their aiming at 
establishing a vast political power, of their practising the very 
immoralities and cruelties which they professed to suppress, have 
all fallen to the ground. ‘The united testimony of men of all 
parties who have examined the subject is strong in their favor. 

I have spoken of the Guarani Reductions, and their flourishing 
condition during the first years of their establishment. But they 
soon met with misfortunes, which eventually caused their almost 
entire destruction. Not far to the east and north-east of Guayra 
were the Portuguese settlements of Brazil, and among them the 
city of San Paulo. This was a settlement made up of the out- 
casts of several nations, who had intermarried with the natives, 
and together with them formed a motley population, with little 
subordination to any authority, but of a restless and reckless acti- 
vity. They were known by the name of Paulistas, or Mamelus, 
and were the terror of their neighbors. Early in their career, 
they had begun the Indian slave-trade, which they carried on 
with the greatest boldness and cruelty, although forbidden by the 
laws, as the negro-trade is at present. They made frequent 
expeditions among the Indians, from which they were sure to 

VoL. X. 39 
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return with a large band of slaves, the captives whom they had 
taken. 

’ When the Jesuits founded their first colonies among the Gua-. 
.ranis, they became the protectors of the Indians, many of whom, 
fleeing from the Mamelus, took refuge in the Reductions, as they 
extended in the direction of San Paulo. This enraged those 
marauders, and their enmity was increased by the steady oppo- 
sition which the Jesuits everywhere made to the enslaving of the 
natives. In 1629, therefore, the Paulistas, who had previously 
molested the Reductions, began open war upon them, burning 
the villages, and driving off the Indians as slaves. At this time 
the missionaries had not introduced fire-arms among their converts, 
and they were able to make put a feeble resistance to these aggres- 
sions. In 1631, after several of the Reductions had been laid 
waste, they adopted the sorrowfal resolution of abandoning their 
settlements, and removing to some more secure situation. They 
did so; but it was at a fearful expense of life, and a total loss of 
property which their industry had accumulated. Of the fifty 
thousand people in the thirteen Reductions, it is said only four 
thousand reached their new homes. The rest had either perished, 
. or taken to the forest again for fear of the Paulistas. , 

They now settled in Tapé, a province north of Guayra, which 
the Jesuits had first entered in -1626. But here they were as 
unfortunate as before. The Paulistas again attacked their colo- 
nies, and in 1637 they were compelled to emigrate once more. 
As a final retreat, the fathers determined to locate their Reduc- 
tions in that territory which lies between the Parana and the 
Uruguay rivers, where they approach nearest to each other. In 
this situation they were comparatively safe; and having, after 
many exertions, obtained permission from the Spanish government 
to furnish the neophytes with fire-arms, they were able to main- 
tain themselves here. Here it was that their system arrived at 
that perfection which I am about to describe, and here they 
flourished for more than a hundred years. Their settlements 
spread also to the west of the Parana, and were numerous in the 
modern country of Paraguay. 

The Jesuits loved to call their government in Paraguay a 
‘Christian Republic;”’ but it was a republic only because the 
interests of all were cared for. The Indians did not govern them- 
selves, but the power of the priests was absolute. The officers of 
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their municipalities — their Corregidors, Alguazils, and the rest 
— were indeed chosen by the people; but the Superior of the 
Jesuits had the right to reject them, if he disliked the choice. 
They were only the passive instruments which the society used 
for performing the functions of government. The real power in 
each Reduction was in the hands of its two priests. Of these, 
one was usually an experienced Jesuit, well acquainted with the 
language and the wants of the Indians; the other, a younger 
“man, who was qualifying himself for his duties. Occasionally a 
third was added, whose chief duty was that of a physician; for 
the good fathers cared tenderly for the bodies of their disciples 
as well as for their souls, and disease was fearfully prevalent in 
Paraguay. The office of these priests was never a sinecure, and 
they labored faithfully for their people. All vacancies which 
occurred were filled by new missionaries from Europe, who flocked 
with ardor to the prosecution of so good a work. 

In their arrangement of property, Father Lorencana and his 
successors seem to have found the true medium between a com- 
munity of goods, which is apt to lead to idleness and unthrift, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, that unrestricted individual 
ownership which is the bane of our present social organization. 
They divided the lands of each colony into two portions,* the 
Abamba, or private possession, which each man was to cultivate 
for himself; and the Tupamba, — ‘‘ God’s possession,”” — whose 
income was reserved for the repair of the churches and the work- 
shops, for the relief of the poor, and to supply the deficiencies of 
private property. The Jesuits themselves were supported by the 
tribute paid to the king of Spain. Besides tilling his own land, 
each man was expected to work for a stated time on the lands of 
the Tupamba. In this way, habits of industry were formed among 
them, and they were shielded from the effects of their own impro- 
vidence ; for it was often found at seed-time that the Indians had 
no corn, having consumed or wasted all their stock. There 
were also workshops in all the villages, in which those were 
employed who showed skill in the mechanical arts. Manufac- 
tures of various kinds were thus carried on with good success, 
and in some branches the Indians were ‘remarkably expert. All 

* Raynal says, “They divided their land in three parts, after the example 


of the Incas.” It may be that the allowance for the church was separate from 
that appropriated for the wants of the community. 
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the men, therefore, were employed in the field or the shop; while 
the children, for a portion of the day, had work to do which was 
suited to their strength. The women also had their appropriate 
tasks, and were free at once from the destructive idleness and the 
wearying drudgery which accompany our civilization. 

The plan on which the villages were laid out was simple and 
pleasing. The dwellings occupied three sides of a large square, 
and were of uniform size and appearance. At first they were 
rude huts; and, though they were much improved in course of 
time, they never became elegant, or even what we should think 
comfortable. But they sufficed for so primitive a people; and 
standing thus grouped together, surrounded with trees, and the 

‘]uxurious vegetation of that climate, they had a most picturesque 
appearance. On the fourth side stood the church, the Jesuits’ 
house, and the shops. Close by the church was the burial-place, 
carefully laid out, and adorned with flowers and crosses. The 
churches were by far the most splendid buildings in the Reductions. 
They were large, sometimes almost rivalling the European churches; 
and they were ornamented with pictures and a costly service. Few 
of them were without a bell and an organ, both of which were made 
in the workshops of the Reductions. Ih these churches the two 
sexes were kept separate, as in our Quaker meetings; and even in 
the church-yard their bones were not allowed to rest side by side. 

Besides the ordinary church-services, the children were assem- 
bled every morning to pray and to be catechized, and then set 
about their work to the music of flutes. Music, indeed, as it had 
been one great instrument in the conversion of the neophytes, was 
also one of their chief amusements. The choirs in the Paraguay 
churches were said to be the best in the world, and all the natives 
showed a remarkable fondness and aptitude for music. At their 
numerous religious festivals, and in their evening merry-makings, 
they displayed this talent to great advantage. Dancing was allowed 
among the boys, and even encouraged ; but the men and women were 
mere spectators, they never joined in the dance. Games of many 
kinds, and matches of skill and strength, were also common among 
them. Such was the simple way of life among the converted say- 
ages of Paraguay, in its threefold form of work, worship, and amuse- 
ment. But it will be asked, what were the morals of the people? 

It was the boast of the Jesuits, that for months and years no 
deadly sin had been committed among their disciples. It is cer- 
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tain that a most wonderful change was wrought in them. We 
have seen in what barbarism they lived; and it seems incredible 
that in so short a time they could have been so far civilized. 
Their two most besetting vices, drunkenness and unchastity, were 
banished from among them. We should iffer from the statements 
of those best worthy of credit, that in temperance the Paraguay 
Indians surpassed the descendants of the Puritans. ‘Their 
worst faults,” says Southey, ‘‘ were the faults of children;’’ and 
their penitence was sometimes almost ridiculous in its excess. 

It would be a work of time to give the history of the Reductions 
at length, although few subjects have interested the present 
writer more. It will be sufficient to gi¥e a brief sketch of their 
downfall. From the beginning, they were an object of envy and 
hatred to the Spanish and Portuguese settlers around them. The 
firm opposition which the Jesuits always made to Indian slavery, 
together with their superior industry and thrift, made them 
ebnoxious to the selfish and indolent Spaniards. The grossest 
and most absurd charges were made against them, and the crimes 
of the society in Europe were expiated by the sufferings of the 
innocent missionaries of Paraguay. 

In 1750, when the population of the Reductions amounted to 
180,000 and upwards,* a war broke out between the Spanish 
authorities and the neophytes, in consequence of a treaty between 
Spain and Portugal, which compelled their removal to a great 
distance from their long-cherished homes. This war lasted for 
several years, and its results could be nothing but disastrous to ‘ 
the peaceful Christian republic. Finally, in 1768, the Jesuits 
were banished from Paraguay, and their province subjected to . 
the Spanish viceroy. As they had begun and carried on their 
great work with earnestness and devotion, so they endured the 

overthrow of all their plans with the most manly and Christian 
firmness. Torn from their homes, and the people whom they 
loved as children, with circumstances of cruelty, and the foulest 
calumnies, the brave missionaries saw the ruin of the community 
they had formed, and the annihilation of the Christian state of 
Paraguay. F. 


* Southey states the average number in each Reduction at 3000, and the 
Abbe Raynal’s estimate is about the same. Charlevoix makes it nearly double 
that number. In either case the success of the Jesuits is astonishing. I have 
taken the smaller number. — See the History of Brazil, vol. ii. 

VoL. X. 39* 
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EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE UNION- 
STREET CHURCH IN BANGOR, BY REV. F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


Joun iv. 24: “God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


CurisTIAN Frrenps, and members of the Union-street Congre- 
gational Society, —I cengratulate you on your return to this 
spot after so long an interval. These new walls welcome you 
back to your own. The walls are new; but the ground is already 
hallowed by the worship of former years, and endeared to many 
of you, I doubt not, by cherished associations and precious memo- 
mories which gather round it. We new-consecrate it this evening, 
together with this new structure which has risen to replace the 
old. We dedicate them both to the worship of God in Christ — 
the Father in the Son — with the firm persuasion that your recent 
experiences, the losses you have sustained, and the efforts you 
have made in behalf of your faith, will endear that faith to your 
hearts, and invest the services of this place with new meaning 
and new power. 

I admire the readiness with which, in a country where the 
maintenance of religion is not compulsory, men are willing to tax 
themselves for that end. A government which should impose, in 
the way of taxation, the sums which you have contributed to this 
edifice, would be thought to exercise an intolerable oppression. 
Your own conviction of the value and need of the public minis- 
trations of religion has prompted you to do what no external 
authority required of you. Such examples, amid all the moral 
disorders, the errors and unbelief of the time, are precious assu- 
rances that faith in religion is not yet extinct in the world, and 
that the church is still a reality and a necessity in the popular 
mind. We have seen in these years, in repeated instances, how 
impossible it is to build up a commonwealth without religion, 
without worship. In each successive region of our broad territory 
that is opened to adventure, by the wide-winding, traffic-swarm- 
ing rivers of the West, or along the coast of the Pacific; where 
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rolls the Oregon, or where the Sierra Nevada “hutch the all- 
worshipped ore; ”’ wherever a new colony is planted, — there 
springs up a church. Wherever commerce travels in quest of 
gain, religion travels in quest of souls; eager, where two or three 
are gathered together, to try the Lord’s song in a strange land, 
until the new territory is annexed to the old Zion, and a new 
kingdom conquered to Christ. The public ministration of reli- 
gion is one of those uses which the progress of society, and the 
revolutions of church and state, have left undisturbed. The form 
and mode may vary with successive dispensations and different 
sects. But the idea remains, the practice remains, the need and 
the benefit remain, and will remain till the New Jerusalem 
descending out of the heavens shall realize the vision which said, 
‘‘T saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it.”’ 

My text this evening is the well-known passage in the Gospel 
of John; ‘‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth.”’ 

The practice of worship is founded in the twofold nature of 
man, as compounded of matter and spirit. Were he all spirit, no 
formal worship would be required. Were he all material, none 
would be possible. Corresponding with this twofold nature in 
man, there are two antagonist tendencies in religion, — a material 
tendency and a spiritual. The materialist in religion is one in 
whose mind religion is indissolubly associated with outward, visible 
objects ; with certain places, implements, and things. The spiri- 
tualist is one who rejects all such objects and uses, and makes 
religion to consist in a spiritual mood or affection, a state of mind, 
a sentiment or thought. 

There can be no question as te which of these two tendencies 
Christ represents, when he says that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit and truth. Jesus, one 
would judge from this passage, was a pure spiritualist, rejecting 
all material forms and uses. And yet Christianity, as it now 
exists, and always has existed in the world, is very far from being 
a spiritual religion. Even in the more spiritual sects, it still 
materializes; it avails itself of material aids and external sancti- 
ties. Is not all this essentially unchristian, clean contrary to the 

. genius and intent of the Christian dispensation, and altogether at 
variance with the mind of its Founder? Some have thought so, 
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and, so thinking, have rejected all outward forms and observances, 
and recognized no religion but a religious mind and life. Both 
tendencies are represented within the limits of the Christian faith, 
the spiritual and the material, but not in equal proportions. In 
Christianity, as in other religions, the material extreme predomi- 
nates, far exceeding the other in extent and degree. Nine-tenths 
of the Christian world profess a religion as material as Judaism 
or Paganism, and a great deal more so than Mohammedanism. 
When I enter a Roman church, and witness the sacrifice of the 
High Mass; when I see how many material uses, how many 
manipulations, genuflections, and formal observances, go to make 
up the worship of the Romanist, I am lost in amazement at the 
huge contradiction between this complex ritual, and the Christian 
idea of religion expressed in the passage before us. I cannot 
recognize Christianity in the Roman worship, so entirely is the 
Christian idea overlaid and smothered with Pagan uses and tra- 
ditions. I ask myself, what brought these two things together, 
the word of Christ and the Roman church? How could such a 
tree spring from such a seed? How could such a fabric erect 
itself on such an idea? It is curious to trace the history of this 
metamorphosis. 

“God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship in 
spirit and truth.” Starting with this idea as the character- 
istic idea of Christian worship, no sooner had Christianity got 
itself established in the world than it authorized idolatry; and 
though the practice was opposed by a portion of the church, 
and though the authority of the early fathers was against it, 
though Tertullian.and Origen pronounced the very arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture to be forbidden to Christians, it gradually 
gained ground, and was finally authorized, nay, actually enjoined. 
Idolatry was enjoined upon Christians, and made a constitutive 
part of Christian worship. A Christian council, in the eighth 
century, ordained the worship of images, and denounced as here- 
tics all who denied the lawfulness of such homage. So that, when 
the followers of Mohammed first encountered Christianity, it 
presented itself to their zeal as one of the idolatrous religions of 
the world, which Islam was bound to exterminate. It is curious 
to think that a religion which took the name of him who declared 
the true worship to be in spirit and truth should come to be 
looked upon with abhorrence for that very vice of false religion, 
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the abolitjon of which was to be its distinguishing glory; that the 
followers of Christ should be stigmatized as idolaters by the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed; that the religion of the prophet of Mecca 
should assume, and justly assume, to be more spiritual than that 
of the prophet of Nazareth. It is curious, and yet, if we con- 
sider it, perfectly natural, that a religion of the spirit should 
become one of form and ceremony, a material sacrifice. 

There is in man this inveterate tendency to materialize. He 
is naturally more materialist than he is spiritualist. When I say 
naturally, I mean originally, prior to culture, as he first appears 
on the stage of this world. All children, I think, are materialists, 
or with few exceptions. They live in the senses. It is the out- 
ward, visible, tangible thing that interests them. Speak to them 
of spirit, and the questions ‘they ask about it show the irresistible 
propensity there is in them to materialize, to realize in form and 
substance ; and how the immaterial with them is tantamount to 
non-existent. Man, in proportion to his want of culture, is a 
materialist. He lives in and for sensible, palpable objects. 

Now, apply this tendency to religion, and you have symbolism, 
you have ritualism, you have idolatry; in the lowest state of 
civilization, you have fetichism. The natural man is religious, he 
is more so perhaps than the cultivated; but he wants his religion 
outside of him, he wants it palpable, he wants it face to face, he 
wants it at his fingers’ ends. It must give him objects which he 
can see and handle. The God whom the groping instinct sur- 
mises, whom the quickened conscience affirms, whom the active 
imagination figures, he must come into actual contact with; he 
must have God before him in some tangible image, or at least 
approach him in some sensible sign. ‘‘ Come forth, O thou Invi- 
sible! from behind the cloud, and from within the veil; bow thy 
heavens and come down, take form, appear. Manifest thyself in 
person, or, if not in person, at least in some sensible image such 
as mortals may note and apprehend.” And the Invisible did come 
forth.. He appeared to the early world in forms of beauty and of 
glory, which satisfied the senses, if they did not satisfy thought. 
They saw and heard signs and sounds that witnessed the present 
God. From the cleft of the rock, they beheld the trailing splen- 
dor of his vanishing form. They saw him in the burning bush; 
they heard his voice in the garden, and beheld his covenant in 
the clouds. z 
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The uncultivated man in whom the religious sentiment has 
been awakened would come into visible, appreciable relations with 
Deity. He is not content to abide his presence in the secret of 
the soul; he longs to commune with him by some visible sign. 
And so he builds him an altar, as a signal to the Invisible that 
he would come to Him, and inviting His presence; and on it he 
lays some beautiful and precious thing, by way of symbolizing his 
reverential affection. The altar is the first step by which man, 
in the infancy of the world, draws near to God. It is so natural 
to seek God in this way, to approach him with offerings. An 
illustrious poet relates ‘of himself, that, when a child, his desire 
for direct communion with God was so great, that, impatient of 
the customary worship of his communion, he could satisfy his 
heart in no other way but by constructing for himself a taste- 
ful altar. This he covered with products of the earth, symbolic 
of nature, and on it burned some odorous substance, whose 
rising incense might express the aspiration of his soul. In the 
childhood of the individual, as in the childhood of the world, 
the tendency in religion is to palpable forms and active demon- 
stration. 

Now, when Christianity appeared in the world, the nations that 
embraced it were children in spiritual things. As such, the idea 
of God presented in the gospel did not satisfy them. It was too 
abstract, too remote and incomprehensible. They wanted a con- 
.crete, embodied Divinity. ‘They wanted a human God. And so 
they made a God of Jesus Christ. What better God could they 
have than the author and finisher of their faith, when the lapse 
of years had dissolved the sharp outlines of fact in his history, 
and idealized his person, and thrown a nimbus of Divinity around 
him? Was he not ‘‘the mystery of godliness, manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory?” Him 
they made God. And when, by successive councils, with much 
controversy and fierce persecutions, this point was established, 
the next step was to find a female divinity, who should fill the 
place made vacant in the Pagan mind by the abolition of the old 
Olympian sanctities. The people missed their Pallas and their 
Diana. Here, again, they had not far to go in quest of a sub- 
ject to satisfy their want. What they sought was close at hand. 
Christian tradition furnished a character, whom it needed but little 
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imagination to idealize, and make a goddess of. There was Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. The woman who bore a divine son must 
herself be divine. Let the church acknowledge this, and declare 
it. Accordingly, at the Council of Ephesus, in the middle of the 
fifth century, it was decreed that the Virgin Mary should be 
worshipped, with the title, ‘‘ Mother of God.’ Mother of God! 
The understanding refuses to appropriate the term. Long prior 
to this, the Uhristian women of Arabia had offered cakes on cer- 
tain days to the Virgin Mary. The church then condemned the 
practice as idolatrous. But the spiritual element, the Jewish 
Christian element, was fast dying out of the church; and the 
Pagan element, the Roman Christian, was gaining the ascen- 
dancy. This element demanded, under different names, with 
different sanctions, the restoration of the ancient worship. It 
demanded, with special emphasis, the worship of Mary as the 
Queen of Heaven. It is related, that, during the session of this 
council, while the question of Mary-worship was debated by the 
bishops within, the people waited impatient and clamorous with- 
out; and that, when at length the decision was announced accor- 
dant with their desire, a shout went up like that which was heard 
in that city four hundred years before, when the question was the 
worship of Diana, and when the people, headed by the artificers 
who made shrines for that goddess, cried out for the space of two 
hours, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” How natural the 
transition! Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! Great is Mary, 
the Mother of God! ‘The same passion, with a different object ; 

the same worship, with a different name. 

Then came the invocation of saints, the worship of images, and 
all the multitudinous observances and complex ceremonial in 
which Christianity was finally merged, and which continues in 
part to this day. All this a natural product of that materializing 
tendency in religion which is not content to worship God in spirit 
and in truth, but must have its divinity palpable, its worship for- 
mal and mechanical. 

Well, then, shall we abandon all ‘forms? Shall we abjure all 
rights, disengage ourselves from all outward observances, and put 
away from us all that is formal and positive in religion? To this 
extent one is sometimes tempted to proceed, in opposition to 
formalism. To this extreme some have carried their reform. 
There is a spiritual extreme in religion as well as a material. It 
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might seem at first as if there could be no danger of excess in this 
direction, as if any excess of spiritualism must be harmless, and 
even wholesome. Let us see. What has heen the fact in the his- 
tory of religion? The fact has been, that, following this spiritual 
tendency to its last result, unchecked and unqualified by any 
restraining influence, the religionist has arrived at last to one or 
the other of these two issues, the madness of fanaticism, or indif- 
ference and irreligion. We have read of the Mystics, the Quiet- 
ists. They represent this spiritual bias. They have never formed 
a permanent organization, because there was nothing positive or 
tangible for them to organize with. But, from time to time, 
in different forms, with different shades and grades of opinion 
and practice, they have reappeared in the world, — the Pagan 
and the Christian world. At some periods they have been 
marked by the wildest asceticism. History shows them in the 
sacred groves of Hindostan, standing for years fixed in one spot, 
till the neighboring vegetation clasped them about, and they 
became as trees, and the birds built their nests upon their shoul- 
ders. It shows them within the fold of the Christian church, 
astonishing the deserts of Syria with their savage austerities, 
dwelling in caves of the earth, or standing on the tops of columns, 
their necks enclosed in an iron collar, and their weak and famished 
arms uplifting until death the bitter cross. The Quietests of a 
later period were distinguished only by their disuse of forms. 
They believed in no sacraments, and no external worship, or acts 
of devotion. They believed only in the inward light, the light 
concealed in the deepest recesses of the mind. They sought God 
by no outward act, but sought him within. To this end, they 
secluded the world, and gave themselves up to contemplation. 
Their worship consisted in sitting solitary, with their eyes fixed 
upon their own bodies, until, as they professed, a light went up 
in them, and heavenly visions dawned upon their minds. By this 
means, they aimed at absolute rest. ‘‘ The perfect state to them 
was one in which the soul is wholly employed in the contemplation 
of God. In this state it acts no more, thinks no more, desires 
no more, but is wholly passive to divine influence. In this state 
it no longer needs prayers or hymns or acts of devotion. These 
are for the weak and imperfect. But the soul of the saint is laid 
in the bosom of God, where, without motion, without action, it 
waits and receives the divine graces. It then becomes perfectly 
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blessed. It is transformed, merged in the divine nature, and can 
no longer distinguish itself from God.” 

The spiritual tendency, carried to excess, leads as far from the 
real truth and aim of Christianity as the material. If materialism 
in religion leads to idolatry, from extreme spiritualism, on the 
other hand, the door opens into fanaticism and madness. , But, 
take it in its milder aspect, as mere rejection of the forms of reli- 
gion, pure spiritualism is incompatible with the propagation and 
continued existence of any positive religion in the world. Divest 
religion of all that is outward, and you reduce it to a mere possibi- 
lity ; at most an experience of the individual soul, which, having 
no topic or exercise or incentive or memento without, must soon 
become extinct. Religion can no more exist as a positive agent 
in the world without form or symbol, without institution, than 
society can exist without social institutions. Where would Chris- 
tianity be now, if the followers of Jesus had adopted no symbol 
or sacrament as a witness of him and a token of their faith, and 
bequeathed none to those who came after? It would be where 
it was before the coming of Christ. It would exist only in con- 
ception, not in fact, as a present, positive agent in the world. 
Christianity could not perpetuate itself without a church, and a 
church could not exist without some sacrament or rite. There 
must be something visible, something stated and fixed, to preserve 
any kind of identity of spirit or doctrine. Without it, spirit and 
doctrine are all afloat; and what was Christianity one year might 
become Buddhism the next. 

A spirit without a body is an inconceivable thing. The body 
may be a spiritual one in the sense of Paul; that is, in distinction 
from a carnal and gross one, — as spiritual as you please; but a 
body there must be. Forms there must be to contain and per- 
petuate the spirit. Without them the spirit becomes extinct. 
Pure spiritualism, where it does not run to fanaticism, degenerates 
into nihilism and irreligion. 

So, then, human nature oscillates between these extremes of the 
spirit and the flesh; and religion is always subject to extreme 
formalism on the one hand, and extreme looseness on the other; 
or perhaps to fanaticism on the one hand, and idolatry on the 
other. The prevailing tendency, however, has been to the formal 
and material in religion. And therefore Christianity at the first 


laid its emphasis in the opposite scale: it leaned strongly to the 
VoL. X. 40 
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spiritual side, and even seemed to take extreme ground in that 
direction. In our time, in our communion, with our predisposi- 
tion, the danger is not on the side of ritualism, but on the side of 
negation. The danger is not that we run to excess of forms, 
but that we abandon forms altogether, and lose the spirit for want 
of a body to contain it. To counteract this tendency, I would 
not cling with anxious tenacity to forms which have lost_their 
significance, but cultivate the spirit which shall reanimate the 
form, or give birth to new ones. Better no form at all than a 
dead one. Forms there must be; but woe to religion if they 
become fixed and rigid, and cramp and confine the spirit they 
were meant to express! They must be genuine expressions of 
the spirit. They must be such as to favor and promote the 
spirit’s growth. For the spirit is progressive, religion is pro- 
gressive, and forms and observances “must accommodate them- 
selves to that progress, or give place to new ones. Use the 
forms which the time provides; but use them always with the 
understanding that they are signs and symbols, and have no virtue 
in themselves ; use them only so far as you can see and realize 
the spirit in them and through them. Let the spirit be in you 
in its freshness and fulness, and it will seek expression, it will 
reproduce the form which seemed dead, and every form which 
you use will be living and significant. ‘ 

With these reflections, Christian friends, we aedliate this fair 
and recent structure to religious worship, to Christian worship, 
to the worship of God in Christ. God, the everlasting and ever- 
loving, the Maker of all, the Father, King, and Judge, — Christ, 
the eternal Son, in whom was the fulness of the Godhead, — the 
Holy Spirit, proceeding from Father and Son, and embodying 
itself in the Christian church ; — these are the names and the 
sacred ideas to which we devote these walls, these seats, this 
pulpit, that choir, this table of Christian communion. We conse- 
crate them henceforth to. religious uses and everlasting ends. 
Be this house to all who behold it a memorial and witness: of God, 
a confession of the Divine living and working in this human 
world. ‘ ‘ i 
Be it a memorial wna critoees of Christ. Let it speak to you 
of that central fact in man’s history, that divine Providence in 
human affairs, the Christian dispensation, a memorial of God’s 
guidance in time past, and a pledge of like guidance in all coming 
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time. Let it speak to you of your spiritual Head, the divine man, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, who hath shown us what is in 
man and what man is to be: Let it speak to you of him, and 
incite you to “ grow up into him in all things,” until you ‘‘ come 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.”’ 

We devote this house to the office of instruction and the cause 
of truth. Not of mere theological truth, in the technical sense, 
but of all truth which bears directly on the moral nature and the 
moral well-being of man. All such truth we hold to be religious. 
We devote it to no exclusive creed, to no unchangeable system of 
opinions; but to truth, without respect of names or sects. To 
truth, as the Spirit shall reveal it to each successive generation, 
while these walls shall endure, to the preaching of truth, the 
defence of truth, and last, not least, to the progians of truth, we 
devote this house. 

We devote it to Christian fellowship, to the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, the highest form of human society, and to spiritual 
communion in the name of Christ. 

And, lastly, we devote it to humanity, to moral reform, to the 
progress of society. May these objects never lack faithful advo- 
cates in this desk. May they never lack willing ears in those 
seats. And may the cause of mankind be promoted by the 
ministrations of this sanctuary. 

To these ideas and aims, and to these sanctities, we dedicate 
and set apart this house, and call it a Christian church. May it 
be to you as the house of God and the gate of heaven. Hither 
may successive generations of worshippers bring their offerings; 
the happy their joys, the wretched their griefs, the penitent their 
contrition, and all their aspirations and their vows. Here may 
they bend in spirit before the Supreme Majesty, and bathe their 
souls in the contemplation of the perfect Good. Here may they 
ponder the mystery of life, and study the daily duties and wants 
of mortality ; reflect in their meditations the events of the day, 
and the experiences of the heart; take counsel together of the 
things of God, and the things of man; bring mortal life into judg- 
ment, and eternal life into view. 

In this bounded temple, made with hands, may they learn 
the significance of that wider temple, which has all space for its 
courts, all the powers of nature for its ministers, and all the 
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harmonies of the universe for its choir. From the services of the 
- sanctuary may they learn the import and worth of life, and be 
moved to make theirs a daily oblation. And, while they honor 
this house of their devotions, may each worshipper feel, in relation 
to himself, that here is one greater than the temple, that he is 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in him. 


FIRST CHAPTER OF LUKE. 


TuE Gospel of Luke has been styled by an English writer the 
‘¢ Apostles’ Creed;’’ for Luke says in its very commencement, 
in a letter to his most excellent friend Theophilus, that, having 
had a perfect understanding of all things, he desired to make a 
revelation of the truth. If, then, Luke really knew all things 
that he professed to know, we shall find in his Gospel a true 
exposition of the Christian religion; here will be our creed, broad 
enough to mclude Christians of whatever name, and to enwrap all, 
who receive the account, in the folds of the kingdom of heaven. 
But is Luke to be credited? Many men make assertions, with 
nothing to substantiate their claims. We must see what the 
apostolic fathers and the holy men of ‘ancient days” thought 
of the writings of St. Luke. ‘Tatian’s Harmony was entitled 
“Diatessaron, of the Four,’”’ showing that Luke was received as 
one of the Four. Irenzeus says “‘ that Luke, the companion of 
Paul, recorded the Gospel preached by him;” also “that the 
Gospel according to Luke, being of a priestly character, begins 
with Zacharias the priest offering incense to God.’ Tertullian 
says, ‘‘ Among the apostles, John and Matthew form the faith 
within us. Among the companions of the apostles, Luke and 
Mark renovate it.” Origen and Eusebius likewise confirm the 
genuineness of the Gospel of Luke. 

Luke was a companion and fellow-laborer with St. Paul. His 
works have been stated to comprise one fourth of the New 
Testament, — the Gospel and the Acts; the History and its con- 
sequences; or Christ a biography, and Christ a reality, a con- 
firmed fact in the minds of martyrs. Luke was a physician, a 
highly educated man, and as such well competent to treat of the 
life of Christ ; free from any misconceptions liable to cling around 
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and mystify uneducated minds. According to the opinion of some 
scholars, Luke wrote his Gospel in A.D. 63 or 64, at Greece, 
and dedicated it, as we have already remarked, to his most excel- 
lent friend Theophilus, a Gentile convert. The time and place 
when and where St. Luke wrote his Gospel is a matter of ques 
tion with Dr. Campbell and other celebrated scholars. 

We must remember that Luke was not an eye-witness, but 
that he relates the truth, as it was related to him, by persons who 
were eye-witnesses, and whose veracity was unquestioned. These 
facts he candidly confesses in his proem. 

Matthew commences his Gospel with the genealogy of Christ ; 
Mark, with an account of John baptizing in the wilderness; Luke, 
with the touching scene of the aged Zacharias, a priest, and his 
wife Elizabeth. Whilst Zacharias is performing the functions of 
his office in the temple, there appears to him an angel of the 
Lord, for the purpose of revealing what seemed to be incredible, 
—that he, the priest, should have a son, ‘‘ who should be great 
in the sight of the Lord,” like unto Elias or Elijah, the great 
prophet of the Jews, who was caught up into heaven, and who 
dropped his raiment for Elisha. But this son should make ready 
a way for the advent of Jesus, should prepare the Jews for the 
expected Messiah. This announcement of the angel did not meet 
with belief in the mind and heart of Zacharias; for both he and 
his wife were very old. The priest doubted the angel of the 
Lord. To punish him for his doubts, and to give him a vital 
assurance of the power of God, that to Him all things are possible, 
the angel commands the priest to be dumb until the birth of his 
child. He furthermore tells him that the child must be named 
John, — the gift, or grace, of God. The angel’s name was 
Gabriel, the man of God. 

Gabriel went also to Mary, the cousin of Elizabeth, to prepare 
her for the birth of the Saviour. He addresses the mother of 
our Lord in a manner peculiarly striking: ‘‘ Hail! thou art highly 
favored; the Lord is with thee.’ The Catholics found their 
worship of the Virgin upon this text, and two or three others of 
similar import. They honor Mary too much; other sects, too 
little. Truly she who gave birth to the Lord Jesus, and who 
was the object of his tenderest affection, should also be an object 
of regard to us. We should not render her an idolatrous worship; 
her pure spirit would revolt at that; but we should think of her 
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often as “‘ highly favored and greatly blessed.’”” When Mary saw 
and heard the angel, she trembled, as well she might, not knowing 
the meaning of such a visit. Undoubtedly, the Hebrew mothers 
all desired to give birth to the Messiah, who was confidently 
expected by the Jews; but with them it was merely a hope; and 
Mary felt the announcement of so great a blessing, as her portion, 
to be something to “tremble at.”” The angel tells her to “‘ fear 
not ;”” that she shall give birth to a child, and call his name Jesus, 
which means a Saviour. He then says to her, that ‘the reign 
of Jesus over the house of Jacob shall be for ever.” 

What a picture for a painter, what a subject for a sculptor, 
what a fund of thought for the poet, this scene affords! Mary 
ket into the knowledge of the Infinite One, and told of her high 
privileges ! 

I think, however, that the mind of Mary did not clearly com- 
prehend what the character of Jesus was to be: she thought 
undoubtedly that her son was to deliver the Jews from the bond- 
age of the Romans, and to be a temporal ruler, to receive the 
homage of men; she could not understand, as it seems to me, 
the meaning of a spiritual kingdom. After events will fortify 
this idea. 

Mary, being informed by the angel of Elizabeth’s good fortune, 
visits her. Upon Mary’s salutation, Elizabeth knows that God 
is true, and that she shall soon give birth to the wonderful child. 
The speech of Elizabeth to Mary, and her answer, are thought to 
be strong proofs, by the Roman Catholic church, of the super- 
human character of Mary, and of her spiritual authority; but, 
as I remarked before, while such words raise Mary in our estima- 
tion, they do not make her a goddess that she should be wor- 
shipped, only a saint in heaven whom we may hope to meet. 

The speech of Mary shows her heart’s gratitude; and she 
defines her true position in her prayer, or rather ejaculations; 
which ejaculations are excellent examples of true Christian elo- 
quence and of holy fervor. ‘‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For he hath 
regarded the low estate of his handmaiden; for, behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. For he that is 
mighty hath done some great things, and holy is his name. And 
his mercy is on them that fear him, from generation to generation. 
He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the 
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proud in the imagination of their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree. He 
hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath 
sent empty away. He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his mercy; as he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, 
and to his seed, for ever.” 

This prayer of Mary, or song, or magnificat, has been put into 
verse by the Rev. J. Duncombe, of England : — 


‘“‘ Soul and spirit, heart and voice, 
Bless the Almighty, and rejoice 
In thy God, who from above 
Viewed thee with auspicious love; 
And, descending to thy aid, 
Snatched thee from oblivion’s shade! 
Hence my name, in sacred lays, 
All eternity shall praise. 
For the Lord, my God, has shed 
Endless glories o’er my head: 
God, the Lord of boundless power ; 
God, whose wisdom all adore; 
God, who cheers, with mercy’s ray, 
All who fear him and obey! 
From his arm the aspiring foe 
Ever meets an overthrow ; 
From the terror of his eye 
Pride and cunning scattered fly. 
Filled by him with food divine, 
Want and sorrow cease to pine ; 
Whilst the sinner, proud with wealth, 
Sighs for comfort, sighs for health. 
He whose promises prevail, 
He whose mercies never fail, 
Mindful of the bliss decreed 
To his servant Israel’s seed, 
Wafted on angelic wings 
Gladness now and glory brings; 
As he to our forefathers swore, 
To Abraham’s race for evermore.” 

Says a writer, ‘‘ Mary, if we judge by her expressions, par- 
took of the common Jewish conceptions of the Messiah. This 
pure Judaism, untinged with Christian notions, forbids the idea, 
as a scholar has lately said, of this passage having been composed 
or interpolated, after the complete formation of the Christian 
scheme.” Certainly this prayer is as remarkable as it is beauti- 


fal; a chant to the Lord, after the manner of the Psalms. 
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We will pass now to the circumcision of John. What shall 
he be named? Zacharias wrote on a tablet, “‘ His name is 
John.”” The people wondered. Then Zacharias, having his 
mouth loosed, ‘‘ spake and praised God,’’ and prophesied, saying, 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he hath visited and 
redeemed his people, and hath raised up a horn of salvation for 
us, in the house of his servant David: as he spake by the mouth 
of his holy prophets, which have been since the world began: 
that we should be saved from our enemies, and from the hand of 
all that hate us; to perform the mercy promised to our fathers, 
and to remember his holy covenant; the oath which he sware to 
our father Abraham, that he would grant unto us, that we, being 
delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve him with- 
out fear, in holiness and righteousness before him all the days of 
our life. And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare 
his ways; to give knowledge of salvation unto his people, by the 
remission of their sins, through the tender mercy of God; whereby 
the day-spring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” 

Here is another Hebrew chant, a Gloria Patri, rising from the 
innermost depths of the priestly heart unto the living God; words 
that shall outlive the world are in this prayer contained; words 
that electrify the affections, and send our souls burning, trembling, 
longing, fearing, hoping, praying, together with the soul of 
Zacharias, up in adoration, supplication, and aspiration, to our 
Father’ in heaven, ‘‘ who hath sent unto us the day-spring, and 
from whom are all things.” 

“* And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in 
the deserts until the day of his showing unto Israel.” 

Thus ends the first chapter of Luke. This chapter contains 
the account of the wonderful birth of John, and the pre-announce- 
ment of a Jesus to be born, — the Elijah and Moses of the New 
Testament. 

Sonie would put away such accounts as fictitious stories, myths 
that have deceived the world for ages. If fables, if myths, 
if legends, — wonderful fables, marvellous myths, astonishing 
legends they are! Standing the shocks of heathenism and 
idolatry, outliving the erucifixions of Rome, emerging from the 
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darkness into which their enemies plunged them, — they have 
grown stronger and brighter; from persecution have gained new 
life; and from opposition, a threefold power. By the power of 
the Holy Spirit has this victory been gained. Away with 
unbelief, then! away with doubts! trust in God, trust in his 
word. 

May we make it a duty to study the Holy Bible heartily, and 
with a glowing faith in its inspiration and ‘truth; to study it all 
the time, desirous to gain fresh light, and to bring ourselves into 
the frame of its spirit. Our minds are not the cases in which 
to keep the Bible, the caskets in which this precious document is 
to be placed; but the Bible is the shelter that should contain our 
minds, and the mighty safeguards that should surround and guard 


our souls. C. D. B. 
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TRANSLATED FROM L'ABBE DE LA MENNAIS. 


(Continued.) 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST, AND THE DOOM OF HIS FOES. 


Anp I saw through a thick grey mist, as it is seen upon earth at 
the hour of twilight, a plain, barren, and desert, and cold. 

In the midst of it rose a rock, whence fell, dropeby drop, a 
blackish water; and the dull and feeble sound of the drops that 
fell were the only sounds that were heard. 

And seven paths, having labyrinthed through the plain, termi- 
nated at the rock ; and near the rock, at the entrance to each, 
was a stone, covered with a something humid and green, like the 
slime of a reptile. 

And, behold, upon one of the paths I beheld as it were a shadow, 
that slowly moved itself; and gradually the shadow approached, 
and I discerned, not a man, but’the similitude as of a man. 

And, in the place of the heart, the human shape had a spot of 
blood. 

And it sat upon the damp green stone, and its limbs shivered ; 
and, with its head declined, it clasped itself with its arms, as if to 
retain the last spark of warmth. 

And, by the six other paths, six other shadows successively 
gained the foot of the rock. 
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And each of them, shivering and clasping itself in its arms, sat 
down on the damp green stone. 

And they were there silently bending beneath the weight of 
some incomprehensible anguish. 

And their silence endured long, I know not how long; for upon 
that plain the sun never rises; and they knew there neither the 
evening nor the morning. The drops of blackish water alone in 
falling measure there the monotonous, obscure, heavy, eternal 
duration. 

And this was so horrible to the sight, that, if God had not 
strengthened me, I shquld not have been able to have supported 
my life. 

And, after a sort of convulsive shudder, one of the shadows, lift- 
ing up its head, gave out a sound like the crackling and dry sound 
of the wind passing over a skeleton. 

And the rock echoed back these words to my ear, — 

Christ has overcome : accursed be he ! 

And the six other shadows trembled ; and they all lifted up 
their heads together, and the same blasphemy proceeded out of 
their breast, — 

Christ has overcome : accursed be he ! 


And immediately they were all seized with a still stronger 


trembling ; and the mistsdarkened, and during this moment the 
blackish water ceased to flow. 

And, the seven shadows having bent again beneath the weight 
of their hidden agony, there was a second silence, longer than the 
first. 

Afterwards one amongst them, without rising from the stone, 
motionless and downward bent, said to the others, — 

The same has then befallen you as me. Of what avail have 
our counsels been to us ? 

And another said, We wished to divide men, and our oppression 
has united them against us. 

And another: We have shed blood, and the blood has returned 
upon our own heads. : 

And another : We have sown corruption, and it has taken root 
amongst us, and it has devoured our bones. 

And another : We thought to quench liberty, and its breath 
has withered our power, even to the root thereof. 

Then the seventh said, — _ 
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Christ has overcome : accursed be he ! 

And I saw a hand come forth, and it dipped its finger in the 
blackish water, the drops of which measured in falling the eternal 
duration, and signed the seven shadows with it on the a, 
and it was for ever. 


PEACE AND LOVE. 


You have but a day to spend upon the earth: endeavor to 
spend it in peace. 

Peace is the fruit of love: to live in peace, it is necessary to 
tolerate many things. 

Not one is perfect : all have their defects ; each one leans upon 
the rest, and love alone can render this weight light. 

If you cannot bear with your brethren, how can your brethren 
bear with you ? 

It is written of the Son of Mary that he loved his own who were 
in the world, and loved them unto the end. 

Love, then, your brethren who are in the world, and love them 
unto the end. 

Love is indefatigable ; it never wearies. Love is inexhaustible ; 
it has life springing up within itself ; and the more it is scattered, 
the more it abounds. 

He who loves himself more than his brother is unworthy of 
Christ, who died for his brethren. Have you given of your sub- 
stance, give your life also, and love will restore them all to you. 

Verily, I say unto you, that the heart of him who loves is a 
paradise upon earth : God is within him, for God is love. 

The vicious man loves nothing ; he covets, he hungers and 
thirsts after-all ; his eye, like the eye of the serpent, rivets and 
fascinates but to devour. 

Love rests in the depths of pure souls, as the drop of dew in 
the cup of a flower. 

Oh, if you knew what it was to love ! 

You say you love, and many of your brethren lack bread to 
support life, garments to cover their naked limbs, a roof to shelter 
them, a handful of straw to sleep upon, whilst you have all things 
in abundance. 

You say that you love, yet are there many sick, languishing, 
destitute of help, on their poor couches; many unfortunates, who 
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weep with no one to weep with them ; little children, who wander 
about numbed with cold, from door to door, asking of the rich for 
a crumb from their table, yet they obtain it not. 

You say that you love your brethren: what would you do, 
‘then, if you hated them ? 

But I say unto you, that whosoever, being able, succours not 
his brother who is in affliction, is the enemy of his brother ; and 
whosoever, being able, feeds not his brother who is hungry, ‘s his 
murderer. 


RELIGION AND INFIDELITY. 


And there are men who love not God, neither fear him :: flee 
from them, for the breath of malediction goes forth from them. 

Fly from the impious, for his breath is noxious ; but hate him 
not, for who knoweth if God hath not already touched his heart ? 

The man who says, even in his integrity, I believe not, deceiv- 
eth himself ; for there is in the depth of his soul a root of faith 
that withers not. 

The words that deny God burn the lips of those who utter them ; 
and the mouth that opens to blaspheme is an expiration from hell. 

The impious is alone in the universe. All creatures praise 
God ; all that feel bless him ; all that think adore him; the morn- 
ing star and the stars of evening sing him in their mysterious 
language. 

He has written in the firmament his thrice holy name. 

Glory to God in the heights of heaven ! 

He has written it likewise in the hearts of men ; the good man 
preserves it there with love, but others try to efface it. 

Peace upon earth to men of good-will! 

. Their sleep’ is sweet, and yet sweeter will, be their death; for 
they know that they return to their Father. 

As the poor laborer, at the close of day, quits the field and 
regains his cottage, where, seated before the door, he forgets his 
fatigues whilst he gazes upon the heavens; so, when the evening 
of life comes, the man of hope joyfully vehi to the paternal 
mansion, and, seated on the threshold, forgets the toils of his exile 
in the visions of eternity. 


(To be continued.) 





